A    BARRISTER    IN    THE    HOUSE

supper near midnight. He had, however, the support of
his family. His wife was an excellent speaker and addressed
many meetings : his daughter Ann took the greatest interest
in his speeches, and although his clerk, John Winck-
worth, professed to be at a loss to understand why Curtis
made so many speeches without fees, he also put his
shoulder to the wheel.

Curtis hoped he would be the exception to the super-
stition that barristers make bad politicians. A quarter of
a century before, Marshall-Hall had given proof that there
was some substance in the belief, but Curtis had a better
manner with a meeting and a readier reply for a heckler.
Throughout 1924, therefore, while in the Courts of
Justice he was fighting for the lives of men in three of
the most famous cases of his career, in the villages of
Essex he was attending garden parties, fetes and bazaars,
rummage sales, political socials, smoking concerts and
dinners, and at least one " tremendous mass meeting in
the village hall."

He made himself hail-fellow-well-met in every corner
of the constituency, became a familiar figure at the wheel
of the open Rolls, and obtained a truly magnificent press.
The Liberals had got in by some 3,000 votes, but for the
election fight at the end of October Labour put in another
barrister as candidate, Major N. H. Moller, and the sitting
member, Mr. S. W. Robinson, was likely to lose the
Labour votes that had undoubtedly put him in some
years before.

It was the " Zinovieff Letter Election " and the publica-
tion of the famous letter of the Premier, Mr, Ramsay
MacDonald, had given Conservative candidates an ex-
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